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SURVEY -TRAIN-PLACE. VOCATIONAL 
PREPARATION FOR THE SEVERELY HANDICAPPED STUDENT 



*ew severely handicapped young adults enter or mainUm a voca- 
tion in the African work force In fact, quite 'Jm contrary is true 
Mentally retarded and neuroiogiceily impairad parsons (e.g., cerebral 
palsiad) constitute 91 percent of Ihosa currently employed in work 
activity ceniers, a type of sheltered workshop that employs "incon- 
sequential producers". Further, the average hourly wage of these 
employees is $.43 (Department of Labor, 1379). These vocational set- 
ting* offer individuals little, if any, opportunity for advancement in 
salary or responsibility This situation represents a gross misuse of a 
valuable human resource-the severely handicappftC person as a pcten- 
tial employee 

Severely handicapped pe.sons have been excluded from the main- 
stream or the labor force for several reasons. Two reasons in particu- 
lar, deserve mention (1) low expecUtions of parents, teachers, and 
employers, regarding the ability of severely handicapped people and (2) 
failure to employ a cohesive training technology to train the necessary 
,ob skills that might result in gainful employment Severely handi- 
capped adults have been provided few employment opportunities »eceuse 
of a perceived lack of work competence. This continues to be the case 
in spite of recent research demonstrating that severely handicapped 
persons ce'i learn complex assembly skills (Bellamy, 1976, Gold, 1976, 
Hunter, * Bellamy, 1978), community mobility skills (Carney, Menchetti, 
1 Orelove, 1977; Sowers, Rusch, * Hudson, 1979. Vogelsberg k Rusch, 
19/9), and vocationally relevant social skills (Rusch, Weithers, Men- 
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chetti, ft SchuU, in prass, SchuU, Hutch, ft Lamson, 1979). Par ants, 

teacher* and amptoyar* who baliOva sevaraly handicapped individuals 

cannot par form voaWonally with tha same dagraa of wOmpeterca at 

non- handicapped individual* pai pat rata a myth ramforcad whan an 

untrained aavaraly handicapped poraon fail* on tha job. Faflura ii not 

duo to an inherent lack of ability but to inaffectiva training program* 

provtoad by public schools and post- secondary social service agencias. 

Employees who ara reliabla and compatant on the job providt 

employers with a powarful hiring incanttva. Recent raaerach has shown 

that sevaraly handicapped individuals can be trainad to arriva at work 

on tiro* (Gruber f Raeser, ft Raid, 1979) f to complata jobs succassfully, 

(Cuvo f Laaf f ft Borakova, 1378), and to interact appropriately with 

co- worker* (Rusch, Wai'hars, Mechatti f f SchuU, in prass). Hanng 

and York (197S) suggestad that tha procaduras usad to obtain thesa 

rasuits be incorporated in tha instruction of sacondary ieval savaraly 

handicapped studants. Recently, Ruach and Mithaug (I9b0) stated, 

although thera is ample rasearch avidanca documenting suc- 
cass in training manUily ratarded persons in such divarsa 
skill araas as salfhaip, communication, social, t.na and gross 
motor behavior, it n yat to ba usad to tnaka a significant 
impact on thasa person's opportunititas for indapendenca in 
tha community (p 1). 

This statement indicaus that ar, instructional technology 's availeb'a to 

educators working with savaraly handicapped students in a wida varaty 

of skill areas and that the larger mission is to M put-it-all-togathar. h 

This chapter ovarviawa a community-oriantad oahaviorai approach 

to vocational training and suggasts behaviors to ba acquirad bafora 

students laava tha public schools, This approach Is dascribed with 

akamplas to illustrate each of its components. Tha first section of the 

chapter will focus on tha need to survav the community. A survey will 
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identify possible community job pUcimtnti and dttirmini relevant 
vocational behaviors within each of that* jabs. Section two outhnas the 
procadura* necessary to train severely handicapped person* to become 
competent workars. Tha final taction overviews tha procedures taach- 
era should use to advanca students from classroom to classroom and, 
eventually, to place students into jobs in tha community. 

SECTION ONE: SURVEY 

Whan developing instruction*! program* for .avaraly handicapped 
studants, it is important to baaa goals and aducationai objectives upon 
wh«t students will ba expected Lo do upon compiation of thatr public 
school axparianca. Therefore, H is necassary that these program* ba 
based upon futura fobs avaiiabla within tha students' community. 
Consequently, ail instruction should ba directed toward the survival 
skills potential employers behave are important (Rusch, 1979). 
ideniilyinQ iob placements 

The primary importance of identifying job placements is to deter- 
mine trie social and vocational skills that employees will be expected to 
« 

display on their jobs. Rusch (1979) suggested that Such skills be 
referad to as survival skills. The term survival, in the context of 
employment, suggests a measure of success. Two methods for determin- 
ing survival skills include verbal reports from knowledgeable persons 
.»nd direct observations of worker behavor (Rusch and Mithaug, 1980). 
Verbal Raports Verbal reports generally involve interviewing employ- 
ers, supervisors and person* performing the skills that comprise the 
identified job placement. A very recent exampla of such a survey was 
conducted by Mithaug, Hagmeiar, and Haring (1977). Mithaug at al., 
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(1977) interviewed supervisors of sheltered workshops end found that 
these supervisors agreed on several categories of behaviors. The 
resulting cat* ones «ere then utid to generate a hit of critical sur- 
vival skills. Subsequently, Mtthaug and Hagmeiar (1978) presented 
these ikili categories to S6 supervisors in activity canter*, deve'op- 
meniei cwiters, and sheltered workshops to asses* concordance between 
supervisors on Um roost relevant-least raiavant survival skills. A 
furthar analysis of bio date by Rusch and Mtthaug (19S0) -aveaied that 
90 per cam of thasa supervisor* agreed upon tha vocational survival 
ikilli categories and tha social survival skills catagonas displayed in 
Table 1 and Tabia Z, respectively . Inspection of both labia* points to 



lnser« Tabla 1 and Z Mara 



"participating »n work anvironmanti *or 6-hour periods" and "commun- 
icating basic naads such as ihosa involving thirst, hunger, sickness, 
pain, and toileting" as tae rr.ost frequently agraad upon survival skills 
in both skills categories Preparation of students for placement into 
activity canters, developmental canters and sheltered workshops after 
public instruction should be rated, in part, upon such a list of sur- 
vival skills, it is important that teachers survc / their own communities 
to identify tha survival skills employers will squire prospactive employ- 
ees have before they are hired and, most importantly, maintained, i e., 
not fired. 

Oirect Observations . Often employers, supervisors and employees will 
not provide an accurate list of the behaviors necessary for employment 
or will not rank tha importance of the list of behaviors. Therefore, it 
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is necessary lo arrange with potential employers a time lo obstrvt tht 
actuai work setting With a list of behaviors already developed before- 
hand tht task hecomes validating this list. Validating tht list can be 
accomplished by observing tht position that has been targeted as a 
pountial on* Tor graduate! of tht public school Rusch and Mithaug 
(1960) provide a step-by-siep outlint to follow to observe work sal- 
tings Thtttfort, a thorough description of thtst procedures will not 
bt prtsantad htrt. Onct tht stttlng/position has boon obstrvad and 
all survival skills idtntifitc tht ntxt sttp is to form a continuum of 
behaviors based upon thtst skills to structurt tht advancement of 
students from the secondary classroom into identified job placements and 
to promote movement of students from one classroom to the next 
Developing a Skills-Based Continuum 

7 tie movement of severely handicapped students in the public 
schools from one level of instruction to the next, should be conceptua- 
lised a» a skill acquis-; ion continuum of teaching leading to targeted 
pUc >m*nt settings for example, if working for • 6-hour period has 
been identified as a requisite vocational skill to gain entrance into 
community sheltered workshops, instruction in the public schools should 
be directed toward developing these skills. To illustrate further, 
Figure 1 depicts two potential vocational survival skills representing the 
focus of instruction bepmning with the pre-school classroom and ad- 
vancing to the secondary classroom. Along the top of this figure the 
chronological age of the student if represented as welt as the prooable 
age X classroom placement correspondence. Regarding the first vo- 
cational survival skill, student! would be required to participate in 
activities tor increasingly longer periods of time as they progress 
through the public school experience; beginning with participating 
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insert Figura 1 About Here 



in 4 separate IS minuia instructional program* in the preschool class- 
room, 8 separate 30 minute instructional programs in elementary class* 
rooms, 2 separate 2 hour work-relatec* instructional program* in tha 
inter m ediate classroom and participating in work related activities for 6 
hours wiVy two 15 minute and ont 30 minuta break in tha secondary 
classroom. 

Similar to vocational survival skills, social survival skills can be 
broken down into a sanas of instructional goals Figura 2 illustrates 
two potantial social survival skills, For example, if communicating basic 
'toads, such as thirst, sickness, pain, and toilating is identified as a 
raquisita serial skill for accaptanca into a secondary or post* secondary 
vocational placement, sub-goals may ba dalinatad for each staga of tha 
students' public school axpananca. In the preschool Classroom, tha 
goal may ba to have tha student imitate by saying, signcng or gesturing 
basic needs during instruction. However, when the student reaches 
the secondary level, the goal may ba to initiate basic needs to a job 
turervisor, whan appropriate. 



insert Figure 2 About Here 



The vocational and the social survival sk'lls illustrated form a 
continuum of behaviors beginning with the preschool classroom and 
ending with the secondary classroom An important point to be 
remembered when teaching sucr- skills as participating and commum* 
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eating is to base the instruction on wh*t is functional for each student. 
functionality defined with.n the contaxt of vocational habiliution refers 
lo uaching new applications of those ski'is which hava been selected as 
tmporUnt for avantual job placement For example, a studant might 
iaarn to move independently around tha classroom, from tha classroom 
to tha gymnasium, than to tha playground and avantuaily to a local 
shopping can la r or park. At the secondary iaval all skills naad to ba 
Uught on placement -specific tasks, such aa riding tha bus to and from 
work. In tha pra-school classroom tha iaval of Instruction is tha mora 
ganaral application of tha iargar mobility skill, that is, noving about 
tha classroom indapandantly . Teaching skills with tha avantual place* 
menu in mino should focus all training throughout tha public school 
experience. 

When identifying social and vocational skills, the teacher's major 
re&pomibiity is lo determine skills required to function in future place- 
ments Ail occupation* require the employees to perform socially and 
vocationally Acquiring a list of ;hose social and vocational require- 
ments allow* the teacher to determine which behaviors are essential for 
entry into a particular occupation and, further, which of these be- 
haviors should constitute educational goal* and objectives. For ex- 
ample, a lamtonai placement may require the pro&pective employee to 
grasp, turn, pu&h, rub, rinse, pull, place, and move several different 
objects throughout the work shift. Each of these skills, confirmed by 
verbal reports and direct observations, comprise the survival skills to 
be introduced and taught in classrooms before the actual placement. 
The secondary classroom teaches specific applications of each of these 
behaviors The preschool, elementary and intermediate classrooms 
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develop instructional program* that advance the student from ganaral 
application* of aach behavior lo employer-specific task application*. 

Afiar placement aurvival skills hava b—n identified a training 
*traiagy can ba developed Tha *acond taction of tni* chaptar outlines 
a training approach ba*ad upon tha bahavior* of a *tudant and tha 
rotation between *chool and work tatting* lo tha*a behaviors 



Behavior relative to any *atttng can ba tralnad or managod. 
Traini.^ j refers to acquiring social or vocation*) behaviors and managing 
lo decreasing, increasing, or generalizing tha*a acquirad bonavior*. 
Tha laachar can tran or manage bahavior through tha u*a of tha prin- 
ciple* of shaping, discrimination, generalization, reinforcement, punish- 
ment, and extinction 
Training Bonavior 

Shaping, di*cnmination and generalization principle* are directed 
toward estebhshing new mode* of responding ShapmQ i* the ram- 
for cement of *ucce*sive approximation* of response* that resemble 
large* behavior* ab*ant from the student's behavioral repertoire. The 
shaping principle relies upon identifying behaviors end sequencing 
these behaviors so that the task is completed efficiently. Applied to 
the classroom, tha shaping principle requires teachers to set objectives, 
assess students relative to these objectives and teach students to ac- 
quire new behaviors. For example! a student may not ba able to com- 
plete the task, washing the windows, because he/she has not learned 
Lie wiping behavior. Consequently! the teacher would instruct the 
student to wipe, with a back and forth motion, separate from tha other 
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responses required than in concert with -u the responses that comprise 
the task washing the windows. 

Discrimination occurs when dissimilar properties of two or more 
environmental events have differential effects on behavior Both stim- 
ulus control and discrimination training procedure! are subsumed under 
the discrimination principle. Stimulus control is based upon establish- 
ing a predictable relationship between an environmental event and a 
behavioral response. For example/ a student would be said to be under 
stimulus control if he/she goes to lunch (behavioral response) when the 
bell rings (environmental event) When a student is not under stimulus 
control the teacher probably does not Know what event is influencing 
the student's behavior Discrimination training procedures expand upon 
stimulus control by extending the event-response, such as in the bell- 
to-lunch example above, 10 multiple event-response relations. for 
example, in the classroom, the teacher may use a 5 x 7 index card with 
clock faces printed on one side with the minute and hour hands posit- 
ing to the times a student will need to "go to lunch" and "return from 
lunch" This card may be shown to the student right before lunch time 
so the fciudent associates the time with bell ringing initially the 
teacher may teach the student to go to lunch with the aid of the card 
with the clock faces printed on it; then, fading the card as the student 
reliably uses the card in concert with the bell. Eventually the student 
learns that the first bell signals going to lunch and f *te second bell (30 
minute* later) coming from lunch or returning to the classroom. 

Generalisation occurs when two or more similar environmental 
events have similar effects on behavior. There are two types of gen- 
eralisation* stimulus and response. Stimulus generalization involves 
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(raining a ttudant to bahava in a particular mannar whan ona ..mulu* 
is prasant, gradually fading that aunuiu* a* a »acond »timulu* gains 
control ovar tha behavior For axampla, tha taachar may train a *tu- 
dant to M iook at ma M (tha »timuiu») and gradually Uda hirn*alf a* ha 
trams tha ttudant to "look at ma* whan tha ttudant 1 * fathar i* prasant 
(aacond fttimulut). Ra*pon*a Qanaraitzation occur* aftar applying a 
previously laarnad bahavior to dlffaront but similar tasks. For ax- 
ampla, a ttudant laarn* to mop tha floor with ona mop on ona floor than 
with diffarant mop* en diffarant floor*. A taachar may *ugga*t that 
bahavior* taught in intarmadiata grada* inciuda tha mopping ra*pon*a*. 
Than, whan tha *tudant antar* tha secondary cia**room, lima can ba 
spent traning tha *tudant to ganarahza laarnad bahavior* (ra*pon*a*) 
to a vanaty of *timulu* *ituation* f *uch a* mopping on a diffarant 
cia**room floor or tha gymnasium floor which is woodan. 
Man^QinQ Bahavior 

Managing b~navior raquiras tha usa of t^a principta* of rainforca- 
ment, axtinction and puni*hmant Tha rainforcmant pnncipla da*cnba* 
how #w-u* that follow bahavior incraa*a tha I i kali hood that tha bahavior 
will occur again. Raintorcment rafar* to incraasa* in raaponding 
through tha pra*antation of posttiva avant* or tha ramoval of nagativa 
avant*. Ponttva raintrocamant i* tha procadura of following a bahavior 
with a po*itiva mntorcar *uch a* a pat on tha back or an axtendad 
raca** panod. Positiva ramforcar* ara idantifiad by thair influanca on 
bahavior, i a . , thay incraaaa tha likaiihood tha bahavior will occur 
again. Convarsely, nagativa ramforcamant occur* whan a ttudant** 
bahavior incraasa* through avoiding or aliminating an avaralva avant, 
*uch a*, a taachar raprimand or an uncomforiaiba hand-hold (Mitnaug, 
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£ Hanawait, 1977). in the classroom it is essential to determine rein- 
forcers by t**tmg which contequences product incrMMi in behavior. 
Hope'ully the teacher has full knowledge of entering students' Vinu of 
reinforcers " If this is not the case, the teacher should quickly deter- 
mine what has been tried and what has not bun tried by others. 
Parents, teachers and even bus drivers could all bo asked to specify 
the things they believe make a studant happy. Successful instruction 
in tna classroom is con ting ant upon knowing what consequences sarva to 
incraasa tha hkel'hood a bahavior will occur and what consequences will 
not incraasa inappropriate behavioral output. 

Extinction and punishment hava tha opposita effect on behivior as 
reinforcement Both principles causa dacraasas in bohavior. Extinction 
occurs whan re'.irorcement is withdrawn following a bahavior with tha 
hkahhood that tha baliavior occurs lass of tan! if at all. For example, a 
studant may scream bacausa screaming producas teacher attention (pos<- 
tiva reinforcement). If tha taachar realizes this, and subsaquantly 
ignoras tha students scraamlng (withdraws tha positiva reinforcer), tha 
rata of scraaniing should decrease. Tha punishmant pnncipla raquiras 
tha prasantation of nagativa avants or tha removal of positiva avants 
that produca tha effect of decreasing tha likaiihood of that bahavior re- 
occurnng. Positiva punishmant rahas upon presenting nagativa stimuli, 
such *» reprimands, Na gativa punishmant raquiras the withdrawal of 
positiva avants. For axampla, tha taachar may ba using tokans (pos- 
itiva avant) to reinforce appropriate bahavior and loss of aarnad tokans 
(withdrawal of positiva avants) to punish behavior. 

While space here precludes a thorough overview of each of thasa 
principles, readers are referred to two recant texts by Bellamy, Horner 
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end inmen (1978), end Rusch and Mitheug (1990). Both itxu present 
step-by-stap procedural overviews of the training technology described 
briefly here. Further, tha Ball amy at el,, (197B) taxt covers tha 
procedures to follow whan a student ha* not progressed toward inde- 
pendent U .ctionmg at avan tha moat basic laval 



Tha final step in vocational preparation Involves transition from 
the public school to post -secondary, community -band vocational set- 
tings* -placement. Tha selection of a post -secondary vocational place* 
ment should bo guided by the student's abilities This selection, 
similar to educational placement decisions, should be based upon the 
leest restrictive placement alternative. Communities may offer a variety 
of potential placements ranging from sheltered workshop program* to 
non- sheltered, competitive employment. Shell* ad workshop programs 
car offer a variety of work-related opportunities including work activity 
centers (sometimes referred to as developmental centers), extended 
sheltered employment and transitional employment opportunities. The 
work activity center generally involves paying odividuais lass than half 
tha minimum wage. Parsons employed in these segregated settings are 
thought to be unable to perform over 2S percent of the work produced 
by non-handicapped parsons (Groenleigh AssocitUs 197S). Extended 
sheltered employment often refers to efforts to enpioy persons perfor- 
eung salvage or sub-contract work at lass than minimum wage. Tran - 
Ucnel programs attempt to pie individuals into competitive amp' 
positions after a period of evaluation, work adjustment and/c 
vocational skills training. Typically, hesa programs era offered by the 
seme fecilitv *-a sheltered workshop. 
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In recent yurt, many communities hava ba^ n to davalop vo- 
cational training programs which axtend tha continuum of piacamant 
options to Include spacif c compatitiva ampioymant training. Ona ap- 
proach, tha anclava, consists of handicappad individuals working as a 
unit, undar special supervision, in a factory or in a building perfor- 
ming maintenanca work (PomaranU 4 Marhohn, 1977). A similar ap- 
proach involvas tha davalopment of a training program within a com- 
patitiva ampioymant satting for a small group of handicappad parsons. 
Whan specific job tasks ara ma. "ad, thesa individuals 'graduate 4 from 
tha training sita and ara piacad into similar occupations. Thsse pro- 
grams typically focus upon tha sarvica industnas (a.g., kitchen lab- 
orar, janitor, maid) *ith tha initial training com poo ant of thasa pro- 
grams usually based at junior collagas or univarsitias (Rusch, SchuLz, 
Lam son, A Manchetii, Nota 1, wan man 4 Hill! Nota 2). 

Post -secondary vocational placamants prasantad abova, raprasant a 
sampia of tha potential placamants that may ba availabla in a spacific 
community Jurt as |Obs will vary widaly antranca critara for voca- 
tional training programs and compatitiva job placamants vary from 
community to community. Consaquantly, pubic school personnal must 
survey the potantial placamants uniqua to thair community and idantify 
Ma raquisiia survival skills for inclusion in school curricula. Finally, 
ragardiass of tha piacamant option undar considaration, teachars must 
also attand to thraa critical factors associatad with tha Succassful trans- 
ition of studants from tha public school to community-basad jot sal- 
tings Thasa ara 1) cooparatmg with potantial piacamant staff, 
2) monitoring studant parformanca, and 3) advocating for fair and aqua! 
traa'ment Taachars must cooparata with tha piacamant sita staff, 
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• g., tha employer, U> facilitate a smooth transition. Public school 
usechers fchouid also communicate relevant student characteristics such 
as preferred reinforcers, behavior problems, and skill mastery during a 
specially sal -up oriantation training session. Tha selection of malarial 
to ba covarad during orientation training is determined by tha students* 
skill lava! and tha raquiramanis or tha job. Topics covarad may include 
different approaches to ba UKan whan training new skills, ra-t reining 
nttla used skills, or managing skills. Oriantation maatings should ba 
ar ran gad by working with tha employer or suparvisor to daurmina timas 
that will not disrupt tha productive day. Trese times may includa tha 
first 10 minutas of a shift or tha last 10 minutes, whan providing 
oriantation training it is important to prapara an outlina of items to ba 
covarad, to hava ecces* to sxampias to clarify points mat ara relevant 
to tha piacamant sailing and to allow tuna for quastions This kind of 
profstsionai communication is nacassary for smooth transition from tha 
public school to any post-secondary vocational piacamant 

Tha sacond imporUnt component of tha piacamant process, monitor- 
ing studant performance, is a diract out coma of professional communica- 
tion Taachars and piacamant sita suff should design instruction that 
rafiacts tha ne* employees day-to-day performance, being sensitive to 
tha naads of the p'acement setting. For example, after placement it 
nuy ba nacassary to assist tha amployar, supervisor, or co worker to 
tram tha new employee in a task that has not been previously learned. 
Functioning on the job requires performing at an acceptable level on all 
sk'Us, vocational and social Until the employing agency is satisfied 
that tr* student (new employee) is functioning independent 1 y tha new 
employee will require training. This lave! of independent unctioning 
should ba attained before tha pupil reaches post public school «ge. 
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A third faciei important for succass'ut pUcemant is advocating fair 
and aqual traatmant ot piacad studants. Taachars placing studants 
should advocaia that a forroar studant raca'va appropnata traatmant in 
aach naw piacamant. This could invoiva raquiring tha laast rastrtctiva 
training procaduras that hava baan provan successful whan training 
new skills and advocating for bailor than minimum wage as wall as a 
comprahansiva bar Ms package. 



Tha vocational habiliUtion trioiogy of survey-lrain-plece should ba 
tha form in which all instructional efforts ara based. Traditionally, 
instructional protocol in public schools ratias upon assasslng studant 
skills, opacifying objectives, davaloping instructional materi/ls, incor- 
porating procaduras to raach thasa objectives and, finally, evaluating 
studtnt prograss. Similarly, tha vocational paradigm of 
survey- train -place requires tha taachar to assass the job requisites of 
futura placement altarnativas (survay) assass tha studant, sat instruc- 
tional objtctivas basad upon this assessment, davalop instructional 
procodui«& and matanals and than trai n tha studant to acquire ralavant 
vocational and so. al survival skills Onca training has baan providad 
tha studant can ba placed into an advancad salting, i.a., a classroom 
teaching <nor« advancad boh«vior* on a urgatad job (place) , whan a 
piacamant is mada tha outcoma of *ll pravious instructional afforts ara 
evaluated it is important to nota that within tha context of tha 
vocational habidtation paradigm of survay-train-placa, ascassmant is not 
mada in th* vacuum of a singla classroom or job but in tha context of 
an advancad piacamant Within aach piacamant tha requisite antry skills 
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of etch future placement ere Known and stuo«.n» are trained »o that 
they perform these skills before they ere placed The success of thti 
Approach to hobiliUtion assumes that relevant ikilli are taught in the 
clmwai and edvencement from one classroom to a future classroom or 
job li based upon acquiring those relevant ikilli. Also, thli approach 
assume* communication between teachers of severely handicapped §lu- 
oonu and between toachari In other classroom* and parsons working In 
post-tecondary piernment sattingi. 

in conclusion, this chaptar has outlined a survey-train-plece 
vocational habmUiion paradigm. Survey rafarrad to identifying social 
and vocational survival skills. Train, the second component, suggested 
utilizing a behavioral approach that relied upon six elementary princi- 
ples. The final step, placement, stressed the importance of transition 
of students from classroom to classroom and. finally, Into the commun- 
ity. The application of the t-rvey-trein-piece paradigm to the educa- 
tional experience of severely handicapped students should result in 
advancing students toward alternatively available community vocational 
placemen ti 



Note 1. Rusch, F R . , Schutz, R. P., Lamson, 0. S., A Menchetli, 
B The food service vocational training program: Interim 
report. Department of Special Education, 266 Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbane, Illinois 61601, 1679. 
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Teble 1 

Vocetionel Survival Skills 



! Pertictpale In work environments far 6-hour periods 
Z. Move safely about the shop by. 

e. Waik'nQ from pleca to pieca 

Pi. Identifying end avoiding dangerous *reas 

c. wearing safe work clothing 

3 Work continuously at a job elation for 1-2 hour periods 

4 Loam now tasks when tho supervifor expteins by modaling 
S. Como to work on an avarago of S timos par week 

S. Corroct work on a task aftar tha second correction 
7. want to work for money /sense of accompli shmant 
9. understand work routino by not displaying disr <ptlva bohavior 
during routino program chenget 

9. Contlnuo work without disruptions whon. 

a. Suparvisor Is observing 

b. fallow workar is observing 

c. Stranger is observing 

10. Adapt to new work environment with normal levels of productivity 
in 1-5 days and with normal levels of contacts with supervisor In 
30-60 minutes. 



Note ."r m Vocationa l Training for Mentally Retarded Adults A Ba- 
r wvm. .*">!yiiL Ap preach by F. R. Rusch and 0 €. Mithaug 
Research Presl Champaign, Illinois Copyright 1979 bv 
Frank R. Rusch and Dennis £. Mithaug. Reprinted by per- 
mission 
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Table 2 
Social Survival Skill & 

1. Communicate basic needs such as those Involving thirn, 
sickness, pain, and toileting 

2. Common icrte basic naeds receptively by means of verbal * 
• ion, signs, or gestures 

3 Communicate basic need* expressively by maans o* varbal oxpres- 
s ion or gas tu re* 

4. Respond to instructions requiring immediate compliance within 0-30 
saconds 

S Raspond appropriatoly to safety signals givan varbally through 

signs or through signals 
6. Initiate contact with suparvisors whan. 

a. cannot do tha job 

b runs out of matanals 

c finishes job 

d feels too sick/ tired to work 

a. naads drink, rast room 

' makas a mistaka 
7 Maintain propar grooming by 

a drassing appropriately after using tha rast room 

t>. claaning salf before coming to work 

c claaning salf aftar using tha rast room 

d. claaning salf -aftar aating lunch 

a aating food appropnataly at lunch 

f displaying propar labia mannars at lunch 
ft Raach piaca of work by maans of: 

a. company -soon sot id vehicle 

b. own arrangamant 
c public transit 

9 Maintain parsonal hygiana by 

a. shaving ragularly 

b. kaaping loath claan 

c. kaaping hair combad 

d. kaaping nails claan 
a using daodorant 

10. taava too sution inappropriately no mora than 1*2 tima par day 

11. Display or angaga in major disrupuva behavior no mora than 1-2 
times par waak 

12. Display or angaga in minor disrupuva bahavior no mom than 1-2 
timas par waak. 



Nait From Vocational Tranino for Mantally Retarded Adults' A Be- 
havior Analytic Approach by f. R. Rusch and D. E MUhaug. 
Research Press. Champaign, Illinois Copyright 1979 by 
Frank R Rusch and Dennis £ Mithaug. Reprinted by per- 
mission 
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FiQura Captions 



FiQurt 1. Skill Acquisition continuum for two vocational Sur- 
vival skills. 

Figura 2 Skill acQuisition continuum for two social survival 

skills. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF STUDENTS 

vocation^ 77 7TI TTTT 77TI 

Survival ^ Lll llllS Hi] 

Skill PRESCHOOL ELEMENTARY INTERMEDIATE SECONDARY 



Participate in 
work environ- 
ment for 6 hours 



Participate in 4 
separate IS mm* 
uta instructional 
programs 



Participata in 8 
saparta 30 min- 
uta instructional 
programs 



Participata in 2 
sspartts 2 hour 
work-related in- 
structional pro- 
grams 



Participata in 
work-related activ* 
itias for 6 hours 
with two 15 min- 
uta braaks and one 
30 minuta lunch 



Continue work 
without dis- 
ruptions whan 
supervisor, 
fallow worker, 
and/or stranger 
is observing 



Participate in 
activity with 2 
or less disrup- 
tions, when 
teacher is ob- 
serving 



Engage in 
in-seat academic 
work with 1 or 
less disruption 
whan observed 
by teacher 



Engage in work- 
related tasks with- 
out disruption 
when observed by 
tether or fellow 
students 



Work continuously, 
without disruption 
when observed by 
vocational educa- 
tion teacher, job 
supervisor, fel- 
low worker, and/ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF STUDENTS 



Social 
Survival 
Skill 


3-5 


6-12 


13-15 


16-21 


PRESCHOOL 


ELEMENTARY 


INTERMEDIATE 


SECONDARY 


Communicate 
Basic Needs 


Imitete by saying, 
signing or gestur- 
ing basic needs 
during Instruc- 
tional sessions 


Responds to 
questions about 
basic needs and 
initiates commun- 
ication concern- 
ing basic need. 
during instruc- 
tional sessions 


Responds to ques- 
tions ebout basic 
needs and when 
appropriate, ini- 
tiates basic needs 
throughout school 
day 


Initiates basic needs 
to job supervisor 
when appropriate 



Reach Place 
of work 




Move independ- 
ently around 
classroom 



Move independ- 
ently within 
school (eg., 
from classroom 
to gymnasium) 



Travel, semi- 
independently* 
to select destin- 
ations within com- 
munity (i.e. , 
walking and/or 
bus riding to 
and from shop- 
ping center) 



Travel independ- 
ently (i.e. t walk- 
ing or bus riding) 
to community- 
based work sites 
such as a shel- 
tered workshop 
or competitive 
employment, 
work experience 
placement 



•For ex»mp*e, student travels to a destination with the class, however, the 
the student is allowed opportunities to make decisions 



Figure 2 
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